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The quotations given have been selected as representative of the thought 
of the book. They do not adequately represent its vigor and picturesque- 
ness of expression, literary flavor, and general excellence of style. We can 
agree most heartily with the high praise that Professor Baldwin gives the 
book in his introduction, but we must demur at his suggestion that it will 
be found " available by teachers in search of a text-book in the elements of 
psychology." A critical examination of the work in the light of technical 
psychology might, however, afford excellent training for a class in advanced 
psychology already well grounded in the elements. 

F. C. French. 



The Individual and the State: An Essay on Justice. By Thomas 
Wardlaw Taylor, Jr., M.A., Barrister at Law (Manitoba), and late 
Fellow of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. A Thesis 
accepted by the Faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896. — pp. 88. 

In this very thoughtful study by Dr. Taylor, we find first a brief sketch 
of the rationalization of society and of the slow process by which, as society 
developed, the individual became conscious of himself as a separate factor 
in society, and of his own development as an end to be striven for. This is 
followed by a critical discussion of the doctrines of social equality and of 
individual liberty, with the normal antagonism between the two. This dis- 
cussion in turn leads up to the consideration of the ideal of Justice as viewed 
from these two standpoints. 

The present is not an age in which either of the two standpoints is gen- 
erally accepted, and in actual life neither is fully attained except in specula- 
tive theory. Both free personality and the limiting power of the state are 
recognized, — one as the moving power in society, tending toward change 
and progress, the other as the power making for stability and permanence. 
" The State, as the organ of conservation, is constantly using its power to 
repress individuality, but it cannot do so completely, for personality is the 
source of all its activity, and the most tyrannical government must at least 
foster the individuality of its instruments of oppression. . . . For existing 
society, Justice can consist neither in the triumph of the individual, nor in 
the attainment of a complete social solidarity. The progress of humanity 
has been an oscillation between these two extremes, and if an objective 
standard of justice is ever to be obtained it must be by determining the 
middle course which that progress is pursuing." 

To get an ideal of Justice there must be determined the ideal end of the 
state. This cannot be either the end which the state actually fulfils, or 
the end which it consciously places before itself to-day, but must be the end 
which the state "ought to and will serve in a more advanced stage of 
development." Such a knowledge is, of course, metaphysical. The author 
in the concluding words of the book sums up clearly his position : " Until 
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a social metaphysic has been constructed, no ideal of Justice true for exist- 
ing conditions can be obtained, and the majority of men will continue to 
oscillate between the two false ideals based upon the impossibilities of per- 
fect individuality or of complete social solidarity. As men incline to the 
one extreme or the other, they will hold things to be just or unjust, accord- 
ing either to the standard of Individualism, ' To each in proportion to his 
deserts,' or the formula of Socialism, ' To each according to his work (or 
needs).' As such, the ideal of Justice is purely subjective, binding only upon 
the individual holding it, and not applicable as a test of the Tightness or 
wrongness of any existing conditions. Society is an inexplicable ultimate from 
which no concept of Justice, possessing objective validity, can be deduced." 
Especially to be commended throughout the work is the steady purpose 
of the author to hold firmly to the actualities of society, and not to permit 
himself to construct for himself a society about which he reasons, — a fault 
common to very many writers on social questions, especially when those 
questions are philosophical in nature. The work is far above the average 
of doctors' theses in excellence, and Dr. Taylor's criticisms of the theories 
of several late writers, especially of Herbert Spencer, are very acute and 
thoughtful. Though the literature of the subject in English seems to have 
been well studied, the foreign literature, especially the German, appears to 
be entirely neglected, if not unknown. j EREM iah W. Jenks. 

Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. Von Dr. Heinrich Maier, Privat- 
dozent der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Tubingen. Erster Teil : 
Die logische Theorie des Urteils bei Aristoteles. Tubingen, Verlag der 
H. Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 1896.* — pp. vii, 214. 

The present book is the initial volume of a work designed to treat ex- 
haustively the logic of Aristotle. Two more volumes, the author assures us 
in his preface, may be shortly expected, dealing respectively with the logical 
theory of the (pure) syllogism, and with the doctrine of apodeixis and the 
dialectical syllogism. The first volume, as its title indicates, comprises the 
logical theory of the judgment. The subjects to which the sections are 
devoted will sufficiently declare its scope : the concepts of truth and falsity ; 
the principle of contradiction and the law of the excluded middle ; the 
nature and varieties of the judgment. 

In view of the scant attention recently paid to the Aristotelian logic, so 
exhaustive a work upon this subject might at first appear to be ill-timed or 
undesirable. But the theme is certainly worthy of detailed treatment, and 
all who have busied themselves with Aristotle know how inadequate or 
unsatisfactory, for one reason or another, are all accessible accounts of his 
logic. Prantl was a genius, to be sure, but he carried into his discussion of 
logical questions the passion of an advocate and the pathos of a rhetorician. 
The excellent works of Waitz and Bonitz contain many errors. Clearly 
there was a call for a man who could combine adequate knowledge of 



